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ARTICLE I. 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


Who can reflect, unmoved, upon the round 
Ot smooth and solemnized complacencies, 

By which, in Christian lands from age to age, 
Profession mocks performance. Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which states and kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice. — Wordsworth. 





Socrery is at last beginning at the rightend. The great truth 
is slowly reaching the hearts of philanthropists and legislators 
that prevention is better than punishment; that it is far better, 
not only in a moral, but in a pecuniary, point of view. The 
State Reform School at Westborough is an evidence of the truth 
of this remark, and we have felt that we could not do better than 
to commence our new volume with an article on this institution. 
By turning to our last volume, the reader will find a very valua- 
ble document written at the time of its dedication by John M. 
Spear.* In this instance, Massachusetts, who has usually 
taken the lead in penal reform, has but followed out, with some 
improvements, the example set by some of her sister States. f It 


* Prisoners’ Friend, vol. i. p. 257. 
+ The House of Reformation, in New York, was incorporated March 29, 
1824. The House of Refuge, in Philadelphia, was incorporated March 
1 














2 State Reform School. 


is said, however, that in New York and Philadelphia, the institu- 
tions were rather the result of private benevolence, than properly 
State institutions, and that Massachusetts is really the first in this 
country, where a State, in the character of a common parent, 
has undertaken the high and sacred duty of rescuing and restor- 
ing her lost children, not so much by the terrors of the law, as 
by the gentler influences of the school. 

There is a very pleasant incident connected with the origin of 
this school, which in its history should never be passed over. We 
allude to the munificence of a distinguished individual, who gen- 
erously offered to give $10,000 provided the State would imitate 
his example, but who ultimately gave more than $22,000. This 
benevolent individual in speaking of the proposed institution, 
says, ‘I put a great value on the State Manual Labor School, 
and am exceedingly desirous, not only that it should begin well, 
but that it should meet with undoubted success, and deserve and 
receive the approbation and support of the community. For I do 
not think that a measure, costing an equal amount of money, 
care, and attention, could have been devised that will, in the end 
diminish, to a greater extent, vice, crime, and suffering in the 
Commonwealth.’ Then, to add to the value of this donation, the 
manner is so Christian, that it excites our highest admiration. 
He says, to the receiver of this precious gift, ‘it is again, and 
still earnestly, my wish, that my name should be known to no one 
but yourself, at least for the present.’ * 

The amount of appropriations made by the legislature during 
the last two.years has been $9,000. The expenditures have 
been $10,721 17. The Trustees asked a further appropriation 
of $19,500. 

Another institution is now needed for girls. This subject has 
been discussed, and it has been decided that the present School 
should be exclusively for boys. 


28, 1826. No inmates were admitted till December 8, 1828. The House of 
Reformation, in Boston, was established under an act passed in 1826, and 
went into operation in August of that year. 


* Since the completion of this institution, this benefactor of his race has 
gone to that world where he can neither be affected by praise or censure. It 
is, therefore, become publicly known that the School at Westborough was 
mainly indebted to Hon. Tuzopore Lyman, of Boston, for its origin. We 
believe in his will, it was found that he had added $50,000 more. 














We do not attempt a description of the building itself. The 
beautiful lithograph which we procured, at great expense, will 
give our readers a better idea than any words of ours. And 
if any thing is wanting, the excellent article from our friend 
Whittier, from the National Era, will amply make up the 
deficiency. We rejoice at the success which has already 
attended this institution, and we shall watch its progress with 
great interest. The reclamation of the vicious, especially the 
young, is one of the highest objects of human benevolence. And 
man never approaches so near to his Maker, as when he leads 
- back the erring to the paths of virtue and integrity. 

That such an institution is needed, no one at all acquainted 
with society, especially in large cities, can, for a moment, deny. 
The penal systems of the past have only hardened the vicious 
boy into the confirmed rogue. For instance; two little boys 
were convicted, about twenty years ago, of burning the Cam- 
bridge Almshouse in the night time. They were capitally con- 
victed, if not actually sentenced to death. In consideration of 
their tender age, the punishment was commuted to imprisonment 
for life. It was subsequently proved that they were hired by 
one of the adult inmates to perform the deed! As late as 1846, 
a boy in one of the English counties was sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment for stealing one shilling and a half penny! 
Beaumont and De Tocqueville, in their report upon the peniten- 
tiary system of America, say, that of all the convicts, one in 
every ten is under the age of twenty years. 

The reformation of juvenile delinquents is now occupying the 
attention of some of the most distinguished men in the old world. 
Among these we must place Professor Mettermair of Heidelberg. 
Much is doing in France and Germany. There are not less 
than fifteen or twenty in the former kingdom; twenty-two in 
Wirtemberg, nineteen in Prussia, three in Hanover, and three in 
the Duchy of Baden. There is one near Hamburg, of which 
Hon. Horace Mann has given a very graphic description; one at 
Mettray, in France, and one at Parkhurst, in England. 

But we must close. Our subject grows as we proceed, and we 
cannot do better than to give our readers the able article already 
referred to, from the pen of the amiable and highly gifted 
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4 State Reform School. 


Whittier, and then closing the whole with the beautiful lines of 
Mrs. C. A. Judson : — 


‘The Governor of Massachusetts, in his message of the 10th 
ult., congratulates the Legislature, in language creditable to his 
mind and heart, on the opening of the Reform School for juve- 
nile criminals, established by an act of a previous legislature. 
The act provides that, when any boy under sixteen years of age 
shall be convicted of crime punishable by imprisonment, other 
than such an offence as is punished by imprisonment for life, he 
may be, at the discretion of the court of justice, sent to the State 
Reform School, or sentenced to such imprisonment as the law 
now provides for his offence. The school is placed under the 
care of Trustees, who may either refuse to receive a boy thus 
sent there, or, after he has been received, for reasons set forth in 
the act, may order him to be committed to prison under the previ- 
ous penal law of the State. They are also authorized to appren- 
tice the boys, at their discretion, to inhabitants of the Common- 
wealth. And whenever any boy shall be discharged, either as 
reformed, or having reached the age of twenty-one years, his 
discharge is a full release from his sentence. 

It is made the duty of the Trustees to cause the boys to be 
instructed in piety and morality, and in branches of useful knowl- 
edge, in some regular course of labor, mechanical, agricultural, 
or horticultural, and such other trades and arts as may be best 
adapted to secure the amendment, reformation, and future benefit 
of the boys. 

The class of offenders for whom this act provides are generally 
the offspring of parents depraved by crime, or suffering from pov- 
erty and want — the victims often of circumstances of evil which 
almost constitute a necessity — issuing from homes polluted and 
miserable, from the sight and hearing of loathsome impurities 
and hideous discords, to avenge upon society the ignorance and 
destitution, and neglect, with which it is too often justly chargea- 
ble. In 1846, three hundred of these youthful violators of law 
were sentenced to jails and other places of punishment in Massa- 
chusetts, where they incurred the fearful liability of being still 
more thoroughly corrupted by contact with older criminals, 
familiar with atrocity, and rolling their loathsome vices “as 
a sweet morsel under the tongue.” In view of this state of things, 
the Reform School has been established, twenty-two thousand 
dollars having been contributed to the State for that purpose by 
an unknown benefactor of bis race. The School is located in 
Westborough, on a fine farm of two hundred acres. The build- 
ings are in the form of a square, with a court in the centre, three 
stories in front, with wings. ‘They are constructed with a good 
degree of architectural taste, and their site is happily chosen — 
a gentle eminence overlooking one of the loveliest of the small 
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lakes which form a pleasing feature in New England scenery. 
From this place, the atmosphere and associations of the prison 
are excluded. The discipline is strict, as a matter of course, but 
it is that of a well-regulated home or school-room — order, neat- 
ness and harmony, within doors—and without, the beautiful 
sights, and sounds, and healthful influence of Nature. One 
would almost suppose that the poetical dream of Coleridge, in his 
tragedy of ‘* Remorse,” had found its realization in the West- 
borough School; and that, weary of the hopelessness and cruelty 


of the old penal system, our legislators had embodied 1 in their 
statutes the idea of the poet: 






‘¢ With other ministrations thou, oh, Nature! 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child ! 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
Thy melodies of woods and winds end waters, 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and dissonant thing, 

Amidst this general dance and mintrelsy.” 


ey yee 
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Thus it is that the Christian idea of reformation, rather than 
revenge, is slowly but surely incorporating itself in our statute 
books. We have only to look back but a single century, to be 
able to appreciate the immense gain for humanity in the treat- 
ment of criminals, which has been secured in that space of time. 
Then, the use of torture was common throughout Europe. Ina- 
bility to comprehend and believe certain religious dogmas was 
a crime to be expiated by death, or confiscation of estate, or 
lingering imprisonment. Petty offences against property furnished 
subjects for the hangman. The stocks and the whipping-post 
stood by the side of “the meeting-house. ‘Tongues were bored 
with red hot irons, and ears shorn off. The jails were loathsome 
dungeons, swarming with vermin, unventilated, unwarmed. A 
century and a half ago, the populace of Massachusetts were con- 
vulsed with grim merriment at the writhings of a miserable 
woman scourged at the cart-tail, or strangling in the ducking- 
stool; crowds hastened to enjoy the spectacle of an old man 
enduring the unutterable torment of the peine forte et dure — 
pressed slowly to death under planks — for refusing to plead to 
an indictment for witchcraft, What achange from allthistothe — | 
opening of the State Reform School, to the humane regulations 
of prisons and penitentiaries, to keen-eyed benevolence waitch- iG 
ing over the administration of justice, which, in securing society 
from lawless aggression, is not suffered to overlook the true inter- 
est and reformation of the criminal, nor to forget that the magis- 
trate, in the words of the Apostle, is to be indeed “the minister 
of God to man for good!””’ 
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‘ Behold yon eminence —a lovely site, 
With taste and skill, a mansion reared thereon ! 
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No bars, or bolts, or dungeon’s gloomy walls, 
Nor miasmatie vapors, foul indeed 
With moral pestilence, breathe o’er the place. 
The glad’ning breeze of heaven that plays without, 
The placid Jake, clear sky, and rippling stream, 
Are emblems of the sacred influence 
That reigns within. 
There, they who never learned 

Aught but impurity; and deeds of vice, 
Are taught ennobling truihs — such as the works 
And ways of God exemplify. And thus 
Reformed and purified, they will go forth 
To bless a world, instead of cursing it. 
Methinks that Mercy’s angel, with her wings 
Of love and gentleness, is brooding o’er 
That quiet spot, and, with celestial voice, 
Wooing the heart to holiness and heaven! 
It cannot fail. The talisman is here — 
The secret power indeed to disarm Vice, 
And raise the fallen. 

Who that shall behold 
*Mid sister States, this deed Samaritan, 
Will not with laudable and hearty zeal 
Go AND DO LIKEWISE!’ 





ARTICLE II. 


EXPERIENCE OF A BARRISTER. 
THE MARCH ASSIZES. 


SOMETHING more than half a century ago, a person, in going 
along Holburn, might have seen, near the corner of one of the 
thoroughfares which diverge towards Russell Square, the respec- 
table-looking shop of a glover and haberdasher named James 
Harvey, a man generally esteemed by his neighbors, and who 
was usually considered well to do in the world. Like many Lon- 
don tradesmen, Harvey was originally from the country. He 
had come up to town when a poor lad to push his fortune, and by 
dint of steadiness and civility, and a small property left him by a 
distant relation, he had been able to get into business on his own 
account, and to attain that most important element of success in 
London —a ‘connection.’ Shortly after setting up in the world, 
he married a young woman from his native town, to whom he had 
been engaged ever since his school-days; and at the time our 
narrative commences he was the father of three children. 
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James Harvey’s establishment was one of the best frequented 
of its class in the street. You could never pass without seeing 
customers going in or out. There was evidently not a little 
business going forward. But although to all appearance a flour- 
ishing concern, the proprietor of the establishment was surprised 
to find that he was continually pinched in his circumstances. No 
matter what was the amount of business transacted over the coun- 
ter, he never got any richer. 

At the period referred to, shopkeeping had not attained that 
degree of organization, with respect to counter-men and cashiers, 
which now distinguishes the great houses of trade. The primitive 
till was not yet superseded. This was the weak point in Harvey’s 
arrangements ; and not to make a needless number of words 
about it, the poor man was regularly robbed by a shopman, whose 
dexterity in pitching a guinea into the drawer, so as to make it 
jump, unseen, with a jerk, into his hand, was worthy of Herr 
Dobler, or any other master of the sublime art of jugglery. 

Good-natured and unsuspicious, perhaps also not sufficiently 
vigilant, Harvey was long in discovering how he was pillaged. 
Cartwright, the name of the person who was preying on his 
employer, was not a young man. He was between forty and 
fifty years of age, and had been in various situations, where he 
had always given satisfaction, except on the score of being some- 
what gay and somewhat irritable. Privately, he was a man of 
loose habits, and for years his extravagances had been paid 
for by property clandestinely abstracted from his too-confiding 
master. Slow to believe in the reality of such wickedness, 
Mr. Harvey could with difficulty entertain the suspicions which 
began to dawn on his mind. At length all doubt was at an end. 
He detected Cartwright in the very act of carrying off goods to 
a considerable amount. The man was tried at the Old Bailey 
for the offence ; but through a technical informality in the 
indictment, acquitted. 

Unable to find employment, and with a character gone, the 
liberated thief became savage, revengeful, and desperate. In- 
stead of imputing his fall to his own irregularities, he consid- 
ered his late unfortunate employer as the cause of his ruin ; 
and now he bent all the energies of his dark nature to destroy 






































































































8 Experience of a Barrister. 


the reputation of the man whom he had betrayed and plun- 
dered. Of all the beings self-delivered to the rule of unscrupu- 
lous malignity, with whom it has been my fate to come profes- 
sionally in contact, I never knew one so fiendish as this discom- 
fitted pilferer. Frenzied with his imaginary wrongs, he formed 
the determination to labor, even if it were for years, to ruin his 
victim. Nothing short of death should divert him from this, the 
darling object of his existence. 

Animated by these diabolical passions, Cartwright proceeded to 
his work. Harvey, he had too good reason to know, was in debt to 
persons who had made him advances; and by means of artfully 
concocted anonymous letters, evidently written by some one con- 
versant with the matters on which he wrote, he succeeded in 
alarming the haberdasher’s creditors. ‘The consequences were 
— demands of immediate payment, and, in spite of the debtor’s 
explanations and promises, writs, heavy law expenses, ruinous 
sacrifices, and ultimate bankruptcy. It may seem almost too 
marvellous for belief, but the story of this terrible revenge and 
its consequences is no fiction. — Every incident in my narrative 
is true, and the whole may be found in hard outline in the records 
of the courts with which a few years ago I was familiar. 

The humiliated and distressed feelings of Harvey and his fami- 
ly may be left to the imagination. — When he found himself a 
ruined man, I daresay his mental sufferings were sufficiently 
acute. Yet he did not sit down in despair. To reéstablish him- 
self in business in England appeared hopeless; but America pre- 
sented itself as a scene where industry might find a reward; and 
by the kindness of some friends, he was enabled to make prepara- 
tions to emigrate with his wife and children. Towards the end of 
February he quitted London for one of the great seaports, where he 
was to embark for Boston. On arriving there with his family, 
Mr. Harvey took up his abode ata principal hotel. This, ina 
man of straitened means, was doubtless imprudent ; but he after- 
wards attempted to explain the circumstance by saying, that as 
the ship in which he had engaged his passage was to sail on the 
day after his arrival, he had preferred incurring a slight additional 
expense rather than that his wife— who was now, with failing 
spirits, nursing an infant— should be exposed to coarse associ- 
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ations and personal discomfort. In the expectation, however, of 
being only one night in the hotel, Harvey was unfortunately dis- 
appointed. Ship-masters, especially those commanding emigrant 
vessels, were then, as now, habitual promise-breakers; and al- 
though each succeeding sun was to light them on their way, it 
was fully a fortnight before the ship stood out to sea. By that 
time a second and more dire reverse had occurred in the fortunes 
of the luckless Harvey. 

Cartwright, whose appetite for vengeance was but whetted by 
his first success, had never lost sight of the movements of his 
victim ; and now he had followed him to the place of embarkation, 
with an eager but undefined purpose of working him some further 
and more deadly mischief. Stealthily he hovered about the 
house which sheltered the unconscious object of his malicious hate, 
plotting, as he afterwards confessed, the wildest schemes for sati- 
ating his revenge. Several times he made excuses for calling at 
the hotel, in the hope of observing the nature of the premises, 
taking care, however, to avoid being seen by Mr. Harvey or his 
family. A fortnight passed away, and the day of departure of 
the emigrants arrived without the slightest opportunity occurring 
for the gratification of his purposes. The ship was leaving her 
berth ; most of the passengers were on board; Mrs. Harvey and 
the children, with nearly the whole of the luggage, were already 
safely in the vessel ; Mr. Harvey only remained on shore to pur- 
chase some trifling article, and to settle his bill at the hotel on 
removing his last trunk. Cartwright had tracked him all day ; 
he could not attack him in the street; and he finally followed 
him to the hotel, in order to wreak his vengeance on him in his 
private apartment, of the situation of which he had informed 
himself. 

Harvey entered the hotel first, and before Cartwright came up, 
he had gone down a passage into the bar to settle the bill which 
he had incurred for the last two days. Not aware of this cir- 
cumstance, Cartwright, in the bustle which prevailed, went up 
stairs to Mr. Harvey’s bed-room and parlor, in neither of which, 
to his surprise, did he find the occupant; and he turned away 
discomfitted. Passing along toward the chief staircase, he per- 
ceived a room of which the door was open, and that on the table 
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there lay a gold watch and appendages. Nobody was in the 
apartment ; the gentleman who occupied it had only a few mo- 
ments before gone to his bed-chamber for a brief space. Quick 
as lightning a diabolical thought flashed through the brain of the 
villain, who had been baffled in his original intentions. He recol- 
lected that he had seen a trunk in Harvey’s room, and that the 
keys hung in the lock. An inconceivably short space of time 
served for him to seize the watch, to deposit it at the bottom of 
Harvey’s trunk, and to quit the hotel by a back stair, which led 
by a short cut to the harbor. The whole transaction was done 
unperceived, and the wretch at least departed unnoticed. 

Having finished his business at the bar, Mr. Harvey repaired 
to his room, locked his trunk, which, being of a small and handy 
size, he mounted on his shoulder, and proceeded to leave the 
house by the back stair, in order to get as quickly as possible to 
the vessel. Little recked he of the interruption which was to 
be presented to his departure. He had got as far as the foot of 
the stair with his burden, when he was overtaken by a waiter, 
who declared that he was going to leave the house clandestinely 
without settling accounts. It is proper to mention that Mr. 
Harvey had incurred the enmity of this particular waiter in con- 
sequence of having, out of his slender resources, given him too 
small a gratuity on the occasion of paying a former bill, and not 
aware of the second bill being settled, the waiter was rather glad 
to have an opportunity of charging him with a fraudulent design. 
In vain Mr. Harvey remonstrated, saying he had paid everything. 
The waiter would not believe his statement, and detained him 
‘ till he should hear better about it.’ 

‘Let me go, fellow; I insist upon it,’ said Mr. Harvey, burn- 
ing with indignation. ‘I am already too late.’ 

‘ Not a step till I ask master if accounts are squared.’ 

At this moment, while the altercation was at the hottest, a 
terrible ringing of bells was heard, and above stairs was a loud 
noise of voices, and of feet running to and fro. A chambermaid 
came hurriedly down the stair, exclaiming that some one had 
stolen a gold watch from No. 17, and that nobody ought to leave 
the house till it was found. The landlord also, moved by the 
hurricane which had been raised, made his appearance at the 
spot where Harvey was interrupted in his exit. 
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‘ What on earth is all this noise about, John?’ inquired the 
landlord of the waiter. 

‘ Why, sir, I thought it rather strange for any gentleman to 
leave the house by the back way carrying his own portmanteau, 
and so I was making a little breeze about it, fearing he had not 
paid his bill, when all of a sudden Sally rushes down the stair 
and says as how No 17 has missed his gold watch, and that no 
one should quit the hotel.’ 

No. 17, an old, dry-looking military gentleman, in a particu- 
larly high passion, now showed himself on the scene, uttering 
terrible threats of legal proceedings against the house for the loss 
he had sustained. Harvey was stupefied and indignant, yet he 
could hardly help smiling at the pother. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘ have 
I to do with all this? I have paid for every thing; I am surely 
entitled to go away if I like. Remember, that if I lose my 
passage to Boston, you shall answer for it.’ 

‘I very much regret detaining you, sir,’ replied the keeper of 
the hotel; ‘but you hear there has been a robbery committed 
within the last few minutes, and as it will be proper to search 
every one in the house, surely you, who are on the point of de- 
parture, will have no objections to be searched first, and then be 
at liberty to go.’ 

There was something so perfectly reasonable in all this, that 
Harvey stepped into an adjoining parlor, and threw open his 
trunk for inspection, never doubting that his innocence would be 
immediately manifest. 

The waiter, whose mean rapacity had been the cause of the 
detention, acted as examiner. He pulled one article after 
another out of the trunk, and at length — horror of horrors ! — 
held up the missing watch with a look of triumph and scorn ! 

‘Who put that there?’ cried Harvey in an agony of mind 
which can be better imagined than described. ‘Who has done 
me this grievous wrong? I know nothing as to how the watch 
came into my trunk.’ 

No one answered this appeal. All present stood for a moment 
in gloomy silence. 

‘Sir,’ said the landlord to Harvey on recovering from his sur- 
prise, ‘Iam sorry for you. For the sake of a miserable trifle, 
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you have brought ruin and disgrace on yourself. This is a matter 
which concerns the honor of my house, and cannot stop here. 
However much it is against my feelings, you must go before a 
magistrate.’ 

‘ By all means,’ added No. 17, with the importance of an in- 
jured man. ‘A pretty thing that one’s watch is not safe in a 
house like this!’ 

‘ John, send Boots for a constable,’ said the landlord. 

Harvey sat with his head leaning on his hand. A deadly cold 
perspiration trickled down his brow. His heart swelled and beat 
as if it would burst.— What should he do? His whole pros- 
pects were in an instant blighted. ‘Oh God! do not desert a 
frail and unhappy being ; give me strength to face this new and 
terrible misfortune,’ was a prayer he internally uttered. ‘A lit- 
tle revived, he started to his feet, and addressing himself to the 
landlord, he said,‘ Take me to a magistrate instantly, and let us 
have this diabolical plot unravelled. I court inquiry into my 
character and conduct.’ 

‘It is no use saying any more about it,’ answered the landlord ; 
‘here is Boots and a constable, and let us all go away together to 
the nearest magistrate. Boots, carry that trunk. John and 
Sally, you can follow us.’ 

And so the party, trunk and all, under the constable as con- 
ductor, adjourned to the house of a magistrate in an adjacent 
street. There the matter seemed so clear a case of felony — 
robbery in a dwelling-house — that Harvey, all protestations to 
the contrary, was fully committed for trial at the ensuing March 
assizes, then but a few days distant. 

At the period at which these incidents occurred, I was a young 
man going on my first circuits. I had not as yet been honored 
with perhaps more’ than three or four briefs, and these only in 
cases so slightly productive of fees, that I was compelled to study 
economy in my excursions. Instead of taking up my residence 
at an inn when visiting , a considerable seaport where the 
court held its sittings, I dwelt in lodgings kept by a widow lady, 
where, at a small expense, I could enjoy perfect quietness, free 
from interruption. 


On the evening after my arrival on the March circuit of the 
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year 17 —, I was sitting in my lodgings perusing a new work on 
criminal jurisprudence, when the landlady, after tapping at the 
door, entered my room. 

‘Tam sorry to trouble you, sir,’ said she; ‘but a lady has 
called to see you about a very distressing law case — very dis- 
tressing indeed, and a very strange case it is too. Only, if you 
could be so good as to see her?’ 

‘ Who is she ?’ 

‘ All I know about it is this: she isa Mrs. Harvey. She and 
her husband and children were to sail yesterday for Boston. 
All were on board except the husband; and he, on leaving the 
large hotel over the way, was taken up for arobbery. Word 
was in the evening sent by the prisoner to his wife to come on 
shore with all her children and the luggage; and so she came 
back in the pilot boat, and was in such a state of distress, that 
my brother, who is on the preventive service, and saw her land, 
took pity on her, and had her and her children and things taken 
to a lodging on the quay. As my brother knows that we have a 
London lawyer staying here, he has advised the poor woman to 
come and consult you about the case.’ 

‘Well, I’llsee what can be done. Please desire the lady to 
step in.’ 

A lady was shortly shown in. She had been pretty, and was 
so still, but anxiety was pictured in her pale countenance. Her 
dress was plain, but not inelegant ; and altogether she had a neat 
and engaging appearance. 

‘ Be so good as to sit down,’ said I, bowing ; ‘and tell me all 
you would like to say.’ 

The poor woman burst into tears; but afterwards recovering 
herself, she told me pretty nearly the whole of her history and 
that of her husband. 

Lawyers have occasion to see so much duplicity, that I did not 
all at once give assent to the idea of Harvey being innocent of 
the crime of which he stood charged. 

‘There is something perfectly inexplicable in the case,’ I 
observed, ‘ and it would require sifting. Your husband, I hope, 
has always borne a good character ?’ 

‘Perfectly so. He was no doubt unfortunate in business ; but 
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he got his certificate on the first examination; and there are 
many who would testify to his uprightness.’ And here again my 
client broke into tears, as if overwhelmed with her recollections 
and prospects. 

‘I think I recollect Mr. Harvey’s shop,’ said I soothingly. ‘It 
seemed a very respectable concern; and we must see what can 
be done. Keep up your spirits ; the only fear I have arises from 
the fact of Judge A being on the bench. He is usually con- 
sidered severe, and if exculpatory evidence fail, your husband 
may run the risk of being — transported.’ A word of more 
terrific import, with which I was about to conclude, stuck un- 
uttered in my throat. ‘Have you employed an attorney?’ I 
added. 

‘No; I have done nothing as yet, but apply to you, to beg of 
you to be my husband’s counsel.’ 

‘ Well, that must be looked to. I shall speak to a local agent 
to prepare and work out the case ; and we shall all do our utmost 
to get an acquittal. ‘To-morrow I will call on your husband in 
prison.’ 

Many thanks were offered by the unfortunate lady, and she 
withdrew. 

I am not going to inflict on the reader a detailed account of 
this remarkable trial, which turned, as barristers would say, on a 
beautiful point of circumstantial evidence. Along with the attorney, 
a sharp enough person in his way, I examined various parties at the 
hotel, and made myself acquainted with the nature of the premises. 
The more we investigated, however, the more dark and mysterious 
— always supposing Harvey’s innocence — did the whole case 
appear. ‘There was not one redeeming trait in the affair, except 
Harvey’s previous good character; and good character, by the 
law of England, goes for nothing in opposition to facts proved to 
the satisfaction of a jury. It was likewise most unfortunate that 
A was to be the presiding judge. This man possessed great 
forensic acquirements, and was of spotless private character ; 
but, like the majority of lawyers, of that day — when it was no 
extraordinary thing to hang twenty men ina morning at New- 
gate — he was a stanch stickler for the gallows as the only effec- 
tual reformer and safeguard of the social state. At this time he 
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was but partially recovered from a long and severe indisposition, 
and the traces of recent suffering were distinctly apparent on his 
pale and passionless features. 

Harvey was arraigned in due form ; the evidence was carefully 
gone through; and everything, go far as I was concerned, was 
done that man could do. But at the time to which I refer, 
counsel was not allowed to address the court on behalf of the 
prisoner — a practice since introduced from Scotland — and con- 
sequently I was allowed no opportunity to draw the attention of 
the jury to the local want of any direct evidence of the prisoner’s 
guilt. Harvey himself tried to point out the unlikelihood of his 
being guilty ; but he was not a man gifted with dialectic quali- 
ties, and his harangue fell pointless on the understandings of the 
twelve common-place individuals who sat in the jury-box. The 
judge finally proceeded to sum the evidence, and this he did em- 
phatically against the prisoner — dwelling with much force on the 
suspicious circumstance of a needy man taking up his abode at 
an expensive hotel; his furtive descent from his apartments by 
the back stairs; the undoubted fact of the watch being found in 
his trunk ; the improbability of any one putting it there but him- 
self; and the extreme likelihood that the robbery was effected in 
a few moments of time by the culprit, just as he passed from the 
bar of the hotel to the room which he had occupied. - ‘ If, said 
he to the jury, in concluding his address, ‘ you can, after all these 
circumstances, believe the prisoner to be innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge, it is more than I can do. The thing seems to 
me as clear as the sun at noonday. The evidence, in short is 
irresistible ; and if the just and necessary provisions of the law 
are not enforced in such very plain cases, then society will be dis- 
solved, and security for property there will be none. Gentlemen, 
retire and make up your verdict.’ 

The jury were not disposed to retire. After communing a few 
minutes together, one of them stood up and delivered the ver- 
dict ; it was Guilty! The judge assumed the crowning badge of 
the judicial potentate — the black cap ; and the clerk of arraigns 
asked the prisoner at the bar, in the usual form, if he had any- 


thing to urge why sentence of death should not be passed upon 
him. 
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Poor Harvey! I durst scarcely look at him. As the sono- 
rous words fell on his ear, he was grasping furiously with shaking 
hands at the front of the dock. He appeared stunned, bewil- 
dered, as a man but half awakened from a hideous dream might 
be supposed to look. He had comprehended, though he had 
scarcely heard the verdict ; for on the instant, the voice which 
but a few years before sang to him by the brook side, was ring- 
ing through his brain, and he could recognize the little pattering 
feet of his children, as, sobbing and clinging to their shrieking 
mother’s dress, she and they were hurried out of court. The 
clerk, after a painful pause, repeated the solemn formula. By a 
strong effort the doomed man mastered his agitation; his pale 
countenance lighted up with indignant fire, and firm and self- 
possessed, he thus replied to the fearful interrogatory : — 

‘Much could I say in the name, not of mercy, but of justice, 
why the sentence about to be passed on me should not be pro- 
nounced ; but nothing, alas! that will avail me with you, pride- 
blinded ministers of death. You fashion to yourselves — out of 
your own vain conceits do you fashion — modes and instruments, 
by the aid of which you fondly imagine to invest yourselves with 
attributes which belong only to Omnipotence; and now I warn 
you — and it is a voice from the tomb, in whose shadow I already 
stand, which addresses you — that you are about to commit a 
most cruel and deliberate murder.’ 

He paused, and the jury looked into each other’s eyes for the 
courage they could not find in their own hearts. The voice of 
conscience spoke, but was only for a few moments audible. The 
suggestions that what grave parliaments, learned judges, and all 
classes of ‘respectability’ sanctioned, could not be wrong much 
less murderous or cruel, silenced the ‘still, small’ tones, and 
tranquillized the startled jurors. 

‘Prisoner at the bar,’ said the judge, with his cold, calm voice 
of destiny, ‘I cannot listen to such observations; you have been 
found guilty of a heinous offence by a jury of your countrymen 
after a patient trial. With that finding I need scarcely say I 
entirely agree. Iam as satisfied of your guilt as if I had seen 
you commit the act with my own bodily eyes. The circumstance 
of your being a person who, from habits and education, should 
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have been above committing so base a crime, only aggravates 
your guilt. However, no matter who or what you have been, you 
must expiate your offence on the scaffold. The law has very 
properly, for the safety of society, decreed the punishment of death 
for such crimes ; our only and plain duty is to execute that law.’ 

The prisoner did not reply; he was leaning with his elbows on 
the front of the dock, his bowed face covered with his outspread 
hands ; and the judge passed sentence of death in the accustomed 
form. The court then rose, and a turnkey placed his hand upon 
the prisoner’s arm to lead him away. Suddenly he uncovered 
his face, drew himself up to his full height— he was a remark- 
ably tall man— and glared fiercely round upon the audience, 
like a wild animal at bay. ‘ My lord,’ he cried, or rather shouted, 
in an excited voice. The judge motioned impatiently to the 
jailor, and strong hands impelled the prisoner from the front of 
the dock. Bursting from them, he again sprang forward, and his 
arms outstretched, whilst his glittering eye seemed to hold the 
judge spell-bound, exclaimed, ‘ My lord, before another month 
has passed away, you will appear at the bar of another world, to 
answer for the life, the innocent life, which God bestowed upon 
me, but which you have impiously cast away as a thing of naught 
and scorn!’ He ceased, and was at once borne off. The court 
in some confusion, hastily departed. It was thought at the time 
that the judge’s evidently failing health had suggested the 
prophecy to the prisoner. It only excited a few day’s wonder, 
and was forgotten. 

The position of a barrister in such cirenmstances is always 
painful. I need hardly say that my own feelings were of a very 
distressing kind. Conscious that if the unfortunate man really 
was guilty, he was at least not deserving of capital punishment, I 
exerted myself to procure a reprieve. In the first place I waited 
privately on the judge; but he would listen to no proposal for a 
respite. Along with a number of individuals — chiefly of the 
society of Friends —I petitioned the crown for a commutation of 
the sentence. But being unaccompanied with a recommendation 
from the judge, the prayer of our petition was of course disregard- 
ed; the law, it was said, must take its course. How much cruelty 
has been exercised under shelter of that remorseless expression ! 
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I would willingly pass over the succeeding events. Unable to 
save his life, I endeavored to soothe the few remaining hours of 
the doomed convict, and frequently visited him in the condemned 
cell. The more I saw of him, the deeper grew my sympathy in 
his case, which was that of no vulgar felon. ‘I have been a 
most unfortunate man,’ said he one day to me. ‘A destiny 
towards ruin in fortune and in life has pursued me. I feel as if 
deserted by God and man ; yet I know, or at least would persuade 
myself, that Heaven will one day vindicate my innocence of this 
foul charge. ‘To think of being hanged like a dog for a crime at 
which my soul revolts! Great is the crime of those imbecile 
jurors, and that false and hard-hearted judge, who thus, by an irre- 
versible decree, consign a fellow-mortal to a death of violence and 
disgrace. O God, help nie — help me to sustain that bitter, bitter 
hour!’ And then the poor man would throw himself on his bed 
and weep. 

But the parting with his wife and children. What pen can de- 
scribe that terrible interview! They knelt in prayer, their wo- 
begone countenances suffused in tears, and with hands clasped 
convulsively together. ‘The scene was too harrowing and sacred 
for the eye of a stranger. I rushed from the cell, and buried 
myself in my lodgings, whence I did not remove till all was over. 
Next day, James Harvey, a victim of circumstantial evidence, 
and of a barbarous criminal code, perished on the scaffold. 

Three weeks afterwards, the court arrived at a populous city in 
the west of England. It had in the interval visited another 
assize town, and there Judge A had left three for execu- 
tion. At the trials of these men, however, I had not attended. 
So shocked had been my feelings with the mournful event which 
had taken place at ——,that I had gone into Wales for the sake of 
change of scene. After roaming about for a fortnight amidst 
the wild solitudes of Caérnarvonshire, I took the stage for the city 
which I knew the court was to visit, and arrived on the day 
previous to the opening of the assizes. 

‘ Well, are we to have a heavy calendar?’ I inquired next 
morning of a brother barrister on entering the court. 

‘Rather light for a March assize,’ replied the impatient coun 
sel as he bustled onward. ‘ There’s Cartwright’s case — high 
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way robbery —in which I am for the prosecution. He’ll swing 
for it, and perhaps four or five others.’ 

‘A good hanging judge is A » said the under-sheriff, who 
at this moment joined us, rubbing his hands, as if pleased with 
the prospect of a few executions. ‘ No chance of the prophecy 
yonder coming to pass I suppose ?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ replied the bustling counsel. ‘ He never 
looked better. His illness has gone completely off. And this 
day’s work will brighten him up.’ 

Cartwright’s trial came on. I had never seen the man before, 
and was not aware that this was the same person whom Harvey 
had incidentally told me he had discharged for theft; the truth 
being, that till the last moment of his existence, that unfortunate 
man had not known how much he had been a sacrifice to this 
wretch’s malice. 

The crime of which the villain now stood accused, was that of 
robbing a farmer of the paltry sum of eight shillings, in the neigh- 
borhood of Ilfracombe. He pleaded not guilty, but put in no de- 
fence. A verdict was recorded against him, and in due form 
A sentenced him to be hanged. An expression of fiendish 
malignancy gleamed over the haggard features of the felon as he 
asked leave to address a few words to the court. It was granted. 
Leaning forward, and raising his heavy scowling eyes to the 
judge, he thus began: ‘ There is something on my mind, my lord 
— a dreadful crime — which, as I am to die for the eight shillings 
I took from the farmer, I may as well confess. You may remem- 
ber Harvey, my lord, whom you hanged the other day at 3? 

‘What of him, fellow?’ replied the judge, his features sudden- 
ly flushing crimson. 

‘ Why, my lord, only this,— that he was as innocent of the 
crime for which you hanged him, as the child yet unborn! Jdid 
the deed! J put the watch in his trunk!’ And to the unutter- 
able horror of the entire court, he related the whole particulars 
of the transaction, the origin of his grudge against Harvey, and 
his delight on bringing him to the gallows. 

‘Inhuman, execrable villain!’ gasped the judge in extreme 
excitement. 

‘Cleverly done, though! Was it not, my lord!’ rejoined the 
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ruffian with bitter irony. ‘The evidence, you know, was irresis- 
tible ; the crime as clear as the sun at noonday ; and if, in such 
plain cases, the just and necessary law was not enforced, society 
would be dissolved, and there would be no security for property ! 
These were your words, I think. How on that occasion I ad- 
mired your lordship’s judgment and eloquence! Society would 
be dissolved if an innocent man were not hanged! Ha! ha! ha! 
Capital! capital!’ shouted the ferocious felon with demoniac glee, 
as he marked the effect of his words on the countenance of the 
judge. 

‘Remove the prisoner!’ cried the sheriff. An officer was 
about to do so; but the judge motioned him to desist. His lord- 
ship’s features worked convulsively. He seemed striving to 
speak, but the words would not come. 

‘I suppose, my lord,’ continued Cartwright in low and hissing 
tones, as the shadow of unutterable despair grew and settled on 
his face,— ‘I suppose you know that his wife destroyed herself. 
The coroner’s jury said she had fallen accidentally into the water. 
I know better. She drowned herself under the agonies of a bro- 
ken heart! I saw her corpse, with the dead baby in its arms; 
and then I felt, knew, that I was lost! Lost, doomed to ever- 
lasting perdition! But, my lord,’— and here the wretch broke 
into a howl, wild and terrific — ‘ we shall go down together — down 
to where your deserts are known. A—h—h! that pinches you, 
does it? Hound of a judge! legal murderer! coward! I spurn 
and spit upon thee!’ ‘The rest of the appalling objurgation was 
inarticulate, as the monster, foaming and sputtering, was dragged 
by an officer from the dock. 

Judge A had fallen forwards on his face, fainting and 
speechless with the violence of his emotions. The black cap had 
dropped from his brow. His hands were stretched out across 
the bench, and various members of the bar rushed to his assis- 
tance. The court broke up in frightful commotion. 

Two days afterwards the county paper had the following an- 
nouncement : — 

‘Died at the Royal Hotel, , on the 27th instant, Judge 
A , from an access of fever supervening upon a disorder from 
which he had imperfectly recovered.’ 

The prophecy was fulfilled! — Chambers’ Journal. 



















Democracy. 


ARTICLE III. 


DEMOCRACY. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


** All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.’’ 
Matt. vii. 12. 


Ox! fairest born of Love and Light, 
Yet bending brow and eye severe 

On all which pains the holy sight, 

Or wounds the perfect ear ! 






Beautiful yet thy temples rise, 

Though there profaning gifts are thrown, 
And fires enkindled to the skies, 
Are glaiing on thy altar-stone. 


Still sacred — though thy name be breathed 
By those whose hearts thy truth deride ; 
And garlands plucked from thee, are wreathed 
Around the haughty brow of Pride. 






Oh! idol of my boyhood’s time, 
The faith in which my father stood, 

E’en when the suns of Lust and crime 

Had stained thy peaceful courts with blood. 









Still to those courts my footsteps turn, 
For through the mists that darken there 

I see the flames of Freedom burn, 

The Kebia of the patriot’s prayer. 


The generous feeling, pure and warm, 

Which owns the right of all divine, 
The pitying heart — the helping arm — 
The prompt self-sacrifice are thine. 






Beneath thy broad, impartial eye, 
How fade the lines of taste and birth ! 

How equal in their sufferings lie 

The groaning multitudes of earth ! 









Still to a stricken brother true, 
Whatever clime hath nurtured him, 

As stooped to heal the wounded Jew 

The worshipper of Gerizim. 
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Democracy. 


By misery unrepelled, unawed 
By pomp or power, thou seest a MAN 
In prince or peasant, — slave or lord,— 
Pale priest or swarthy artisan. 


Through all disguise, form, place, or name, 
Beneath the flaunting robes of sin, 
Through poverty and squalid shame, 
‘Thou lookest on the man within ; 


On man, as man, retaining yet, 

Howe’er debased, and soiled, and dim, 
The crown upon his forehead set,— 

The immortal gift of God to him. 


And there is reverence in thy look ; 

For that frail form which mortals wear, 
The spirit of the Holiest took, 

And veiled his perfect brightness there. 


Not from the poor and shallow fount 
Of vain philosophy thou art ; 
He, who of old on Syria’s mount 
Thrilled, warmed by turns the listener’s heart. 


In holy words which cannot die, 

In thoughts which angels yearned to know, 
Proclaimed thy message from on high, 

Thy mission to a world of woe. 


That voice’s echo hath not died ! 
From the blue sea of Galilee, 

And Tabor’s lonely mountain side, 
It calls a struggling world to thee. 


Thy name and watchword o’er this land 
I hear in every breeze that stirs ; 
And round a thousand altars stand 
Thy banded party worshippers. 


Not to these altars of a day, 

At party’s call my gift I bring ; 
But on my olden shrine I lay 

A freeman’s dearest offering ! 


The voiceless utterance of his will,— 
His pledge to Freedom and to Truth, 

That manhood’s heart remembers still 
The homage of its generous youth. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


A PHILANTHROPIST. 


In Manchester, we are told in the Daily News, it is the custom 
of the criminal class to celebrate the liberation of a comrade by a 
day of carousal. They wait at the door of the prison, carry 
him off in triumph, and thus guard against any extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, any exception to the general rule, which might occur 
to save him. But of late years, it seems, an opposition has start- 
ed; an influence of an opposite kind is lying in wait, and now 
and then a brand is plucked from the burning. This opposing 
force it may be thought, is the respectable class of Manchester, 
who have thus arrayed themselves against the criminal class. 
Alas! no. The good angel is a solitary individual—a humble 
workman in a foundry, who obeys the Divine impulse without 
knowing why ; and without a theory or a plan, neutralizes alike 
the destinies of the law and the allureménts of the law-breakers. 

This individual is Thomas Wright, an old man of threescore 
and ten, and the father of nincteen children. The following 
account is given by the paper we have mentioned of the way in 
which his attention was first attracted to the prison-world : — 
‘There was a man of a sailor-like appearance who had got work 
at the foundry as a laborer; he was a steady and industrious 
workman, and had obtained the favorable notice of Mr. Wright. 
One day the employer came and asked if he (Wright) was 
aware that they had a returned transport in the place? He had 
learned that the sailor was such. Mr. Wright desired to be 
allowed to speak with the man, and ascertain the fact. Permis- 
sion was given; and during the day he took a casual opportunity, 
not to excite the suspicions of the other workmen, of saying to 
the man, “ My friend, where did you work last?” “I’ve been 
abroad,” was the reply. The man was nota liar. After some 
conversation, he confessed, with tears in his eyes, that he had 
been a convict. He said he was desirous of not falling into ill 
courses, and kept his secret, to avoid being refused work if he 
told the truth. Wright was convinced that in the future he 
would act honestly, and repairing to their common employer, 
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begged, as a personal favor, that the man might not be dis- 
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charged. He even offered to become bound for his conduct. 
This was ten years ago; and the prejudice against persons who 
had ever broken the law was more intense than it is now. There 
were objections ; and other partners had to be consulted in so 
delicate a matter. Great numbers of men were employed in the 
foundry ; and should the matter come to their knowledge, it 
would have the appearance to them of encouraging crime. This 
was on the day of paying wages for the week. Before night, 
however, Wright had tho satisfaction to obtain a promise that, 
upon his responsibility, the convict should be kept. ‘The follow- 
ing day Wright went to look after his protege-—he was gone. 
On inquiring, he found he had been paid off and discharged the 
previous night. It was a mistake. The first orders for his dis- 
missal had not been countermanded, and gone he was. Mr. 
Wright at once sent off a messenger to the man’s lodging to 
bring him back to the foundry. He returned only to say the 
man had left his lodgings at five o’clock in the morning with a 
bundle containing all his property under his arm.’ In short, not- 
withstanding every effort of this benevolent person to find him, 
the poor convict was never more heard of. 

This incident made Mr. Wright think as well as feel. The 
case was only a solitary one. He had been attracted to the man 
by the mere circumstance of their passing a portion of the day 
at the same work; but were there not hundreds of other cases, 
of equal exigence, which had as strong a claim upon his sympa- 
thy? He went to the New Bailey, and conversed with the pris- 
oners, passing with them his only day of rest— Sunday. The 
jealousy with which the authorities at first viewed his proceedings 
was gradually changed into approbation; and at length when a 
prisoner was about to be discharged, he was asked if he could find 
the man a situation. He didso. ‘ This was the commencement 
of his ministry of love. In ten years from that time he has suc- 
ceeded in rescuing upwards of three hundred persons from the 
career of crime. Many of these cases are very peculiar; very 
few, indeed, have relapsed into crime. He has constantly five or 
six on his list, for whom he is looking out for work. Very fre- 
quently he persuades the former employer to give the erring 
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another trial. Sometimes he becomes guarantee for their hon- 
esty and good conduct ; for a poor man, in considerable sums — 
£20 to £60. In only one instance has a bond so given been 
forfeited, and that was a very peculiar case. The large majority 
keep their places with credit to themselves and to their noble 
benefactor. Most of them — for Mr. Wright never loses sight of 
a man he has once befriended, through his own neglect — attend 
church or Sunday-School, adhere to their temperance pledges, 
and live honest and reputable lives. And all this is the work of 
one unaided, poor, uninfluential old man! What, indeed, might 
he not do were he gifted with the fortune and the social position 
of a Howard!’ 





ARTICLE V. 


THE WAY TO PREVENT ALL WAR. 


A BEAUTIFUL anecdote, illustrative of the Gospel precept, 
‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good,’ appeared 
a little time ago in Chambers’ Journal. Perhaps, one of the most 
hopeful symptoms of the progress of good, is, that many eminent 
literary characters of the present day, have decidedly advocated 
the peaceful principles of the Christian religion. A just appreci- 
ation of the character of those who have proved their love to God 
and man, seems to be taking place of the admiration heretofore 
bestowed on the great destroyers of mankind. 

The writer of the article alluded to, ‘ the Harvest in Britainy,’ 
after describing the waste in the field, and saying that the men 
were compelled by the weather to retire to the barn, goes on: — 

‘The rain fell heavier, and fears were entertained lest part of 
the wheat, which was still unhoused, might be seriously injured. 
The proprietor was lamenting the impossibility of procuring as 
many hands as were needful to gather in the grain more rapidly, 
when an old man followed by five young ones, all armed with forks 
and rakes, entered the barn. He advanced towards the aston- 
ished farmer, and uncovering his white hairs — ‘*I have heard,” 
said he, “* that you were gathering in your harvest, and seeing this 
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rain come on so heavily, I thought that a dozen more arms might 
be of service to you, so I am come with my lads.” 

** May God bless you, good father!’ said the proprietor, offering 
his hand to the venerable peasant,— “ But I did not expect this 
aid from you. Have you, then forgotten our law-suit, and the 
fine inflicted on you through my means?” The old man shrugged 
his shoulders, saying, ‘* Our Saviour was more outraged than ever 
I was, and he forgave his murderers. Besides, the quarrels of 
the neighbors should not be allowed to diminish the poor man’s 
bread. He who lets God’s wheat be destroyed, cannot be a good 
Christian. Now we are going to carry home your corn; and 
when the sun shines out again, your thrashers will make room for 
us, and we will help them to make up for lost time.” 

Without waiting to receive the thanks which were being 
lavished on him by the farmer, the old man and his sons hastened 
to join the reapers, with whom they labored until evening. The 
next morning they returned to their work ; and when the harvest 
had all been safely gathered in, they withdrew to their home 
without accepting any reward, and seeming utterly unconscious 
that they had done aught which deserved the smallest praise or 
approval.’ 

This good old man carried out the Apostle’s precept, in his 
practice. Did every one in similar circumstances, who professes 
to be a follower of Christ, act thus in all the relations of society, 
kings and rulers could not find soldiers to fight their battles, and 
wars must cease amongst Christians. The ancient prophecy 
would soon be fulfilled ; ‘ Violence shall no more be heard in thy 
land, wasting and destruction within thy borders.’ 





CapitaL Puntsnment.— The New Hampshire Legislature 
has so changed the law inflicting the punishment of death, that 
the prisoner who is convicted of a capital offence, shall not be 
executed until a year after he is convicted; and then his pun- 
ishment may be commuted by the Governor and Council. 


























Crime, and its Punishment in the South. 


ARTICLE VI. 


CRIME, AND ITS PUNISHMENT IN THE SOUTH. 


BA.LtTrmore, Aveust 2nd, 1849. 





Dear Sir: — 

Interested as my feelings have been in the important branch 
of reform to which the Prisoners’ Friend is devoted, it has been 
my intention to write more frequently than I have done, of late, 
for its useful pages. One subject, particularly, has presented it- 
self to my mind, as pregnant with interesting considerations, al- 
beit those of a by-no-means cheering tendency. I allude to the 
causes which retard the progress of Criminal Reform in the South- 
ern States. I donot design entering upon the subject at this 
time. It would require a degree of elaboration not suited to an 
epistle. At some future time, I may find courage, as well as lei- 
sure, for the task. 

Suffice it to say, by way of preface to some current facts which 
it is the purpose of this letter to put on record, that the very 
structure of our social organization forbids moral progress with 
any degree of facility. Without looking at our ‘ peculiar insti- 
tution’ with Calhounic eyes, and regarding it as the very foun- 
dation stone (beatifically so, the South Carolinian would say) of 
the social structure, but viewing merely its incidental influences, 
it is easy to perceive how great a barrier it presents to the spread 
of the humaner views of life, not to say their embodiment, into 
legal regulations. ‘The primary idea of slavery is one of force. 
It originated in the law of violence, and can only continue per 
force of the same law. Its appeal is to the emotion of fear, not 
to the sentiment of duty. The implements of its enforcement are 
implements of terror. Itself being virtually a species of impris- 
onment,— imprisonment of the most hopeless kind, because both 
perpetual and hereditary — it continually teaches the idea of re- 
straint as the grand reliance of society, for safety, and prevents 
the mind from contemplating any more rational and humane mode 
of reformation. But it does more, and worse than this. While 
sanctifying the use of restraint as a punitive means in ordinary 
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cases of crime, it dictates a resort to harshest modes of punish- 
ment in cases of extraordinary criminality. Thus the very idea 
of confining the murderer in a Penitentiary for life, sounds pre- 
posterous to the slaveholder, who has become accustomed to see 
hundreds of his fellow-beings confined for life, to the ‘ bounds ’ 
of a plantation, with his every movement under the strictest sur- 
veillance of his ‘ keepers,’ and that without crime. Hence we 
find men strangled to death, in the Southern States, after the 
mode dignified as ‘ Capital Punishment,’ for offences far short of 
murder, such as are punished quite differently in your section of 
the Union. An instance in point was given but the other day, 
in the South Carolinian newspapers, and I propose to put it on 
record in the Prisoners’ Friend, as one of the facts of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

They have in the city of Charleston, as in most of the Southern 
cities, a special prisonal arrangement for the benefit of the slave- 
holder, whereby ‘disobedient slaves’ may be confined, and 
scourged, if need be, by the public officers, at the private instance 
of their masters! In Charleston, the building appropriated for 
this purpose is called the ‘ Workhouse,’ a place, to adopt the 
language of a native of that city, ‘in which slaves are confined, 
starved and whipped, not like the servants of men, but like the 
victims of inhuman monsters, whose highest joy is derived from 
the torture of human flesh.” It seems some of the victims of that 
hopeless condition, produced by the ‘ peculiar institution,’ who 
had been confined in this *‘ Workhouse,’ took it into their heads 
to assert their natural rights, and commenced a ‘ revolt,’ some- 
what in imitation of our ancestors. A conflict ensued between 
them and their keepers, in which the latter found that the mus- 
cles of the prisoners had been exclusively educated to a fearful 
purpose. ‘They being overawed, other officers of the law were 
called in. A general battle followed, which resulted as usual, in 
the capture of the slaves, whose clubs, &c., did not avail against 
swords, guns and pistols. I have before me the Mercury’s report 
of their subsequent trial before a ‘ Court of Magistrates and 
Freeholders. The testimony was one-sided, no witnesses what- 
ever having been examined in behalf of the accused, although the 
farce of appointing ‘counsel for the prisoners,’ was enacted. 
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From this report, I can gather at worst, only the fact of some of 
the white men being knocked down and pretty thoroughly bat- 
tered, in return for similar usage received by the blacks. There 
were no lives lost, nor even limbs broken. And yet, what think 
you, was the punishment decreed? Why, death on the gallows, 
and that, with less than a week’s preparation for the fearful event ! 
The penalty was actually executed on the appointed day, and here 


is the description given of it, by a correspondent of the ‘ North 
Carolinian :’ 


‘ The three ring-leaders of the revolt were hung, and two more 
were in durance vile. They hung those fellows'on the yard-arm 
principle used in the navy, instead of the usual method by a drop. 
It made quick work of them. A four hundred pound weight at 
one end of a cord run through a pulley, and the culprit at the 
other end on the ground, was jerked by the falling of the weight, 
from terra firma, into mid air, in the twinkling of aneye. As the 
poor devil twirled round with outstretched legs, and a ghastly 
grin on his contorted countenance, a wicked wag hinted some- 
thing about dancing the Polka on nothing. 4s the corpses were 
cul down, they were laid under the gallows, that each as he came up, 
might see the bitter and agonizing fruits of disobedience and rebel- 
lion. Their bodies were transferred to the medical hospital for dis- 
section. The city guard was out to preserve order, and showed 
a praiseworthy discipline, and accuracy of drill.’ 


Now, the plan of intensifying the horrors of the scene, as in 
this instance of exhibiting to the slaves the ghastly features of 
their fellow-victims, is peculiarly of slaveholding origin, and would 
not occur to those having charge of an execution for even mur- 
der, in your section, leaving out of the question, an act whose 
punishment, even when committed on men with a lighter hue of 
skin, would have been, at most, fine and imprisonment. 

There is an important consideration which the law-makers of 
South Carolina appear to have entirely overlooked. In punishing 
with death, slaves guilty of assault and battery, as in the above 
instance, they have exhausted ‘ the terrors of the law.’ The re- 
bellious slave may well say, ‘there, I have assaulted the white 
man, I have drawn his blood,— I had as well satiated my revenge 
by taking his life, for death will be my doom at any rate. They 
can’t do more than kill me for murder!’ Thus do these barbar- 
ous codes of laws defeat their own purposes. 
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I am reminded of an execution in Virginia, which way be men- 
tioned as an example of the application of the favorite theory 
of the advocates of the gallows: A fugitive slave was intercep- 
ted in his flight, by some unauthorized person. He begged 
not to be impeded, that he only sought that liberty which is 
sweet to all, and did not want to harm the individual who 
was thus thwarting his purpose. His pursuer persisting, af- 
ter frequent warnings, the slave drew from his bosom a broom- 
maker’s bodkin, (the only implement of protection in his pos- 
session, ) and inflicted a wound which caused the death of. his 
antagonist. He was hung, and with a rope that broke so repeat- 
edly that the multitude shouted ‘ Shame! shame! !— let him go!’ 
To which public ‘ calls for mercy’ the sheriff responded that ¢ it 
never would do to spare him. It would encourage other slaves 
to make their escape by the same means.’ This poor creature’s 
coffin was actually placed, the night before, in his prison-apart- 
ment, that he might thereby be led to contemplate the terrors of 
his coming doom; while the very thought of being so dealt with 
would, it was hoped, render the occasion more dreadful to other 
slaves of the vicinity, who might be inclined to risk a flight to 
liberty. Was such the actual result? Verily, not. The slaves 
from that very region have not only continued to escape, but the 
numbers of the fugitives have greatly increased, if we may 
judge from the statements made by Mr. Faulkner, to the Vir- 
ginia Legislature. No,— over the spot where was enacted that 
very scene of the fiendish torture of a human being, who was only 
guilty of self-defence, many a panting fugitive has coursed his way 
to Canada. Great is the mistake made by those who rely upon 
such appeals to the lower propensities of our nature, for the ‘ salu- 
tary influence of Capital Punishment,’ as this and other cases 
which might be given, most plainly demonstrate. But I pass on 
to some events at home, connected with the history of crimes and 
punishments. 

Notwithstanding the unusual frequency of executions in this 
city, during the last four or five years, the cases of murder have 
multiplied in this region, to an appalling extent. A few days 
ago, there were no less than four murderers confined in our jail, 
simultaneously. One of these was executed on the 20th of July. 
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I have already published, in that able and widely-circulating ad- 
vocate of progress, the Mew York Tribune, a brief and hurriedly- 
written description of the scene, with a sketch of the life of the 
victim offered up on the occasion. I propose to embody it here, 
for more permanent record, and wider contemplation. 

Not satisfied with the frequent instances of private vindictive- 
ness, resulting in murder, in this city of late, the State in its 
majesty must needs add to the number, in the execution of the 
young German, Conrad Vintner. We had the usual scene on the 
occasion, and the usual indications of failure, as to the alleged 
salutary influence of the gallows. For example, a stone was 
hurled at the lifeless and ghastly corpse, as it hung from the fa- 
tal board, plainly indicating that the spirit of vindictiveness, of 
which murder is only the full-grown fruit, was rife on the occa- 
sion. But, then, the career of Vintner is, of itself, a witness 
against this notion of the ‘ salutary influence’ of hanging. I have 
it, on good authority, that he himself has been a witness of sever- 
al, if not all, of the executions which have horrified and disgraced 
our community of late years! Where, it may well be asked by 
the opponents of this barbarously vindictive mode of punishment, 
was the ‘ salutary influence’ on his mind ? 

The confession of this young man, furnishes a triumphant con- 
firmation of the humane view of crime which the opponents of Cap- 
ital Punishment have ever taken, by showing that to the false and 
heartless arrangements of our present social state are his crimes 
to be attributed, more than any natural proclivity in himself. 
His mother dying during his infancy,— his father taking no care 
of him,— his education and morals uncared for,—he wandered 
all friendless, to this vaunted land, of whose prosperity he had 
heard so much in his native country. On coming here, he unfor- 
tunately ‘ fell among thieves.’ He applied for work on the farm 
of a slaveholder, was treated as the slaves on the farm,— suffered 
to go naked, as he alleges, and hungry ; even the pittance prom- 
ised him, as wages, withheld from him! He seizes the property 
of his employer as his rightful share (in a natural view) of the 
results of his toil. - Society calls it ‘ theft,’ and places him in the 
State Prison! There he remains, cursing the woman, ay the 
woman! who has wronged him by withholding his wages, and 
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then becoming his prosecutor,— cursing society, and the officers 
of the Prison, whose ‘ justice’ he cannot understand. He is cru- 

elly scourged, again and again, with little avail. The streaming 

blood, as it gushes from the frantic heart of the prisoner, leaves 

that heart only the more vindictive in its impulses, under the 

working of that natural law of our being, so little understood, 

which proclaims that like shall beget like, kindness, kindness, 

cruelty, cruelty. He serves out his term. He is discharged, 

and goes forth as the discharged convicts go in this country. He 

is met by the finger of scorn, wherever he goes. Driven to des- 

peration, he enlists in the army — generally the last resort ——- but 
soon deserts. Hurrying from the rendezvous, in search of the 

farm of Mrs. Goodwin, whose wrongs rankle in his bosom, he 

meets Mrs. Cooper in the neighborhood. She is a woman like 

Mrs. Goodwin. He hates the very form of woman, while greatly 
needing money. ‘The feelings of his tortured soul crave revenge- 
ful satisfaction, while his stomach craves that food which his mon- 
eyless pocket cannot supply. He strikes her to the earth. So- 
ciety, in its turn, orders him strangled, as an atonement for the 
deed, and it is done! 

And, now, cut bono? Will murders be the less frequent, there- 
for, among us? Not at all, judging by the number of those that 
have been perpetrated of late in the very face of sentences to 
death, and actual executions as ‘salutary’ as this can possibly 
be. Surely, it is time some other mode of punishment were 
tried. It could not be Jess salutary than the present system. 
Certainly it would be more consistent with the spirit of the age, 
and of that religion of mercy, after whose precepts we profess to 
model our civil laws. 

It should be added, as a part of the history of this last judicial 
murder in our city, that the counsel of young Vintner, (Messrs. 
Preston, Brown and Stokes) applied first for the commutation of 
his sentence, on the ground of insanity. They produced the affi- 
davit of Professor Charles Bell Gibson, physician to the Peniten- 
tiary during the confinement of Vintner therein, as to his insanity 
while there, and also the affidavit of Rev. Mr. Schwartz, one of 
his spiritual attendants since the murder for which he has suffered 
the death-penalty. This application failing, they next applied 
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for a respite, in order that a commission of inquiry might be ap- 
pointed. Before such commission, they promised to produce, in 
addition to the affidavits already mentioned, evidence from his 
native land, to the effect that he had, in earlier life, been recog- 
nized as of unsound mind,— the cause being an injury received 
upon his cranium in childhood. But this second application was 
equally fruitless. The correspondence between the counsel and 
Governor Thomas has been published. The facts and arguments 
were of such a forceful character as to have, probably, proven 
perfectly irresistible in a humaner state of society, or before a 
more courageous Executive. 

It might be erroneously inferred from the phraseology of the 
closing sentence of the foregoing paragraph, that I feel severely 
censorious towards the Governor. But it is not so. It would, 
indeed, have called for the exercise of an unusual degree of mor- 
al courage, to grant Vintner even a few days’ continuance of his 
life, amid the popular clamor for his execution, which prevailed. 
Besides, Governor Thomas has shown himself, in other instances, 
to be a man of discrimination, at least, while certainly not wholly 
destitute of the quality just referred to. He has intimated his 
purpose to grant to a colored man, recently convicted of murder- 
ing one of his own class, a commutation to imprisonment for life. 
The ground of the application, in this case, is chiefly the low and 
degraded mental capacity of both the murdered and the murder- 
er, which did not fail to arrest the consideration of the Jurors, 
for the first Jury failed to agree, and the second giving their ver- 
dict of murder in the first degree, accompanied by a recommen- 
dation to mercy. In this the Attorney General has united, as I 
learn from John Carson, Esq., one of the prisoner’s intelligent 
counsel. 

Now, this disposition to spare the life of a friendless colored 
man, may serve to lighten, in some slight degree, the shade of. 
my picture of Criminal Reform in Maryland ; and yet I fear that 
this truly philosophical discrimination, as to the state of the mur- 
derer’s intellect, in settling properly the grade of his criminality 
and punishment, would not be regarded, had the person mur- 
dered been one of the more favored race. 


I rejoice to learn that you have resolved to turn the anniversa 
3 
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ry of the birth of Joun Howarp to good account, in a Conven- 
tion of the friends of Criminal Reform. The occasion may be 
rendered one of highest utility, if properly appreciated. I have 
entertained the hope of having an opportunity to make known my 
own sympathy with the movement, by my presence. But the 
hope is, as yet, too glimmering to allow of my speaking positively 
on the subject. Were I sure that your next issue would be in 
time to render at all available a word of exhortation, I should 
make the attempt to arouse the readers of the Prisoners’ Friend, 
to show themselves truly friends of the prisoner, by attending the 
proposed Convention, and doing all in their power to render the 
occasion every thing that your own earnest heart could desire. 
Sympathizing truly with you, in your recent heavy bereave- 
ment, I beg leave to subscribe myself, 
Truly yours, and the Cause’s Friend, 
J. E. SNopa@Rass. 
















Rev. Charles Spear. 












ARTICLE VII. 


EXECUTION OF THE INNOCENT. 


WE have a large number of instances of circumstantial evi- 
dence. We have felt that they should be given to the public. 
We believe no facts tend so directly to bring into disrepute the 
death-penalty as an array of the number of innocent persons who 
have been executed. 













‘The following narrative, says the Cincinnati Chronicle, while 
it strikingly exhibits the fallible and uncertain nature of circum- 
stantial evidence, affords also, a convincing proof of the indis- 
pensable necessity of procuring medical testimony of the highest 
order in all criminal cases relating to the injuries of the person. 
The narrator, M. Pefect, is a surgeon of Hammersmith, Eng- 
land :— 

It is now thirty years ago, that, accidentally passing the Pack- 
horse, Turnham-green, my attention was attracted by a mob of 
persons of the lowest order, assembled round the door of the inn, 
who were very loud in their execrations against some person who 
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was suspected of having murdered his brother, in corroboration 
of which I was told that his bones were found near the premises 
where he resided, upon view of which a jury was then sitting, 
after an adjournment from the day preceding. I found that two 
surgeons had been subpaenaed to inspect the remains, and I had 
no doubt but that every information as to their character had 
been obtained ; curiosity alone, therefore, induced me to make 
my way into the room, where I found the coroner, and, I believe 
a double jury were sitting for the second day, and engaged in an 
investigation to show that a farmer and market-gardener at Sut- 
ton-court Farm had, a few years before, a brother living with him, 
who was engaged on the farm, but whose conduct was dissolute 
and irregular to a degreé that often provoked the anger of the 
elder brother, and sometimes begat strife and violence between 
them ; that the temper of the elder brother was as little under 
control as the conduct of the younger ; and, in fine, that they 
lived very uncomfortably together. 

One winter’s night, when the ground was covered with snow, 
the younger brother absconded from the house (for they both lived 
together), by letting himself down from his chamber window ; and 
when he was missed the ensuing morning, his footsteps were 
clearly tracked in the snow to a considerable distance — nor were 
there any other footsteps but his own. 

Time passed on, and after the lapse of some few years, no 
tidings were heard of his retreat, nor, perhaps, have there ever 
been since. Some alteration in the ground surrounding the house 
having been undertaken by a subsequent tenant (for the elder 
brother had left the farm), a skeleton was dug up, and the circum- 
stances appeared so conclusive that one brother had murdered 
the other, that the popular clamor was raised to the utmost, and 
a jury empanneled to investigate the case. 

After listening attentively to these details, I ventured to request 
of the coroner to be allowed to examine the bones, which I found 
were contained in a hamper basket at the further end of the room, 
and I felt much flattered by his immediate compliance, for he 
desired the parish beadle, who was in attendance, to place them 
upon the table; and having myself disposed them in their natural 
order, I found that they represented a person of short stature, 
and, from the obliteration of the skull, and the worn-down state 
of the teeth, must have belonged to an aged person. But what 
was my surprise, when I reconstructed the bones of the skeleton, 
and found them to be those of a female. I communicated the fact 
to the jury, and requested that the two medical men who had 
before given their opinion might be sent for, one of whom imme- 
diately attended, and without a moment’s hesitation corroborated 
my report. 

I need not add that the proceedings were instantly at an end, 
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and the innocent man received the amende honorable, in the shape 
of an apology from all present, in which the coroner heartily 
joined. It has since been proved beyond all doubt, that the spot 
where the bones were found, was formerly the site of a large 
gravel pit ; in which hordes of gypsies not only assembled, but 
occasionally buried their dead, and perhaps more skeletons are 
yet to be found in that vicinity.’ 


















ARTICLE VIII.» 


DEATH NOT THE GREATEST PUNISHMENT. 










Tue article below, from an English paper, is deeply interesting. 
The letter of the poor young man, illustrates the dreaded influ- 
ence of evil company upon prisoners, so beautifully dwelt upon 
by Dr. Howe, in the debate on Prison Discipline. We call 
the reader’s attention, also, to the preference which the prisoner 
expresses for death over the vice and ruin of transportation. Yet 
we are sometimes told, that no one was ever yet found who did 
not dread death, as the worst of punishments. 














‘We have no recollection of any case, in which a more severe 
sentence,— when all the circumstances are taken into considera- 
tion,— has. been passed, than that which has lately been pro- 
nounced in the case of a young man tried in the High Court of 
Justiciary, in Edinburgh. The name of this unhappy victim of 
judicial severity is James Nicholson. His native place is Wick, 
a town of rising importance, in the far north of Scotland. The 
crime for which he was tried and convicted, was that of taking 
part in the food riots which took place in that town some four or 
five months ago. The prisoner, with others, endeavored to pre- 
vent the shipment of grain from his native place to the South. 
There was nothing of peculiar aggravation in the breach of the 
peace which was then committed. No lives were lost ; no person 
was seriously injured. The unfortunate young man, who is only 
in his twenty-fourth year, was influenced by no improper motive, 
in the ill-advised course which he then pursued. No other con- 
sideration than an apprehension that if corn. were thus sent out of 
the country, a famine would be the result, influenced the young 
man in the obstruction, which he, in conjunction with others, 
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offered to the shipment of the corn. It was, moreover, proved that 
he was a person of excellent character, had been religiously 
brought up, was most industrious, and the chief, if not the sole 
support of his aged parents. And yet, in utter disregard of all 
these mitigating circumstances, the judge passed on the unhappy 
young man a sentence dooming him to ten years’ transportation. 

So extreme a punishment for an offence committed under so 
many extenuating circumstances, has not only created a feeling 
of surprise, but is producing emotions akin to horror, from one 
end of Scotland to the other. There is not a bosom in that coun- 
try, that does not revolt at the idea of such a sentence for such an 
offence. The most intense sympathy is everywhere felt for the 
unfortunate prisoner. In this way, the great ends of an enlight- 
ened criminal jurisprudence are defeated. No sentence should 
be so severe as to induce the people to withhold their condemna- 
tion from the prisoner, and direct it against the judicial bench. 
This has been the effect of the sentence in question. The pris- 
oner is pitied, while the judge is condemned. The consequence 
is, that the ends of justice are defeated. The law ceases to be 
respected, because, as administered by the judge who presided on 
this occasion, it is arrayed in a vindictive garb. 

The ill-fated youth has been, as was to be expected, over- 
whelmed with the unexpected severity of his sentence. Writing 
from the prison to his parents, he gives expression to the emo- 


tions, verging on despair, which his cruel doom has produced in 
his breast : 


Edinburgh Prison. 
“Dear Parents,— You can consider my feelings, when I must inform 


you that I am now sentenced to ten years’ transportation. Poor mother, 
and dear sister, I little thought that when I parted with your affectionate hand 
at the harbor, that it was never to meet again: we may ; but ten years is a 
Jong time. Death will make a great alteration before it expires. If it was 
God’s will, I would be thankful if He should call me by death, before I should 
be bound in chains of degradation, and surrounded by all the unhappy victims 
of crime the kingdom has produced for a series of years, and them, and only 
them, for my companions. Oh! I am lost for time and eternity! ‘To be ten 
years with such company ! — no one to give me a word of advice, nor a good 
example! Iam afraid that I will get careless, and forget all the good in- 
struction I have received in my youth. Pray. for me, that the Lord will 
strengthen me in this sad state. Poor father, I got your letter, and the let- 


ters of character, from a counsel in the Court; but they were for no good ; 
the Judges would not allow them to be read.” 


Our readers will be glad to learn that a petition to the Queen, 
in favor of a commutation of punishment, or a shortening of its 
term, is in the course of signature in the county of Caithness, in 
which the offence was committed, and where the young man re- 


sided. We cannot doubt that her Majesty will readily respond 
to the prayer of the petitioners.’ 
* 
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Farewell, Bright Summer. 






ARTICLE IX. 


FAREWELL, BRIGHT SUMMER! 


BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 











Bricut Summer, fare-thee-well ! 
Thy roses’ fragrance on the air is dying, 

Thy sweetest birds to other lands are flying, 
Thy garlands on the cold, moist earth are lying, 
All withered where they fell ! 















. Bright eyes look back on thee! 
4 Thy days so precious in the past retreating, 

ia Leaving a trail of light, soft, pure and fleeting, 

In memory’s hall, where, shade and brightness meeting, 
Rushes wild revelry. 














. Bright Summer, fare-thee-well ! 
Thy course hath been in beauty, Jight and blessing, 
Thy softest airs earth’s meekest child caressing, 
Thy footsteps lightly on our lost ones pressing, 
Who down in darkness dwell ! 














Blessings with our farewell ! 
For fleecy clouds sprinkled o’er earth’s blue ceiling, 
For balmiest airs the perfume cups unsealing 

De Of Flora’s treasures, and their sweets revealing 
Through forest, field and fell! 








Farewell, for Thou must go! 
But not the echo of the silvery ringing 
Of falling water-drops, nor fond hearts clinging 
To dewy morn, and birds at twilight singing, 
And rivulets’ soft flow ! 










Tue Socran Crrcte.— Oh! it is beautiful to have the little 
nook called home, into which one may retire from the cares of the 
world. In our social circle, we are secure from deception ; there 
we have friendship without interest, the smiles and voices of affec- 
tion chase the shadow from the brow and heaviness from the heart. 
No matter how dark the out-door world may be, its gloom cannot 
reach the blessed social circle. 
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Howard Festival. 


ARTICLE X. 


HOWARD FESTIVAL. 


Pernaps but few of our subscribers will receive this number 
before our annual Fair. But we state the place, which is to be 
Washingtonian Hall. Three days are now set for the time. 
Every preparation is making that our limited means allow. 
Addresses are to be delivered on the Sabbath evening previous. 
The hall opens on Monday, September 3d, at 10 o’clock. We 
have not time for many remarks ; but as there has been some doubt 
respecting the true time, we would again observe that he was 
born in Hackney, in the county of Middlesex, England, Septem- 
ber 2d, 1726. Among the other events of the past year was the 
celebration of the birth-day of one who has done more for the 
improvement of criminals than any other man. How much more 
important is such an event than all the victories achieved by a 
Napoleon or Alexander! The object of the one was to save, of 
the others to destroy. To show the deep interest that this 
eminent man took in this great work, it is only necessary to state 
the facts. He spent thirty thousand pounds of his own private 
fortune in the object. He travelled sixty thousand miles in his 
visits to prisons. He died in the very work itself. And yet, 
wonderful as his great labors were, no one ever thought of even 
noticing his birth-day. In reviewing this astonishing fact, we felt 
moved last year to commence the celebration of this event. The 
city of Boston granted the use of the old cradle of liberty, the 
doors were thrown open; an address was delivered, a Fair was 
held, and a small amount raised to enable us to carry out the 
plan of visiting the prisons of this country. In this work, there- 
fore, all denominations may do something.’ Let the work go on. 
Could Howard himself again visit our earth, or could his sainted 
spirit be permitted to look down upon the humble efforts now 
making to carry out the great principles for which he labored and 
died, how would he rejoice! Let there then be something done 
worthy of this great object. 

The object now is to establish on a firm basis, the Prisoners’ 
Friend. It was put into a monthly form on Howard’s birth-day 
last year, and it is desirable now to obtain means enough to send 
it to all the various prisons in the United States. 
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Letters from Europe. 


ARTICLE XI. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


WE have received several very interesting letters from friends 
in Europe. Among the many inquiries that we have made is 
with regard to the number of offences now punished with death. 
Two hundred capital offences once disgraced the British code. 
Judge Story once said that there were one bundred and sixty. 
This must have been in the days of Blackstone. What a change! 
Now it seems there are but ten, and in fact, only one crime is 
really punished with death! Who does not see in this a great 
fact for encouragement ? But we must let our friend speak for 
himself. 





30 Eccies St., Dusiin, 22 May, 1849. 















Dear Sir: — 
Your letter of 5th February last, reached me many weeks ago, 
and I have now to apologize to you for my delay in replying to 
it, which partly arose from the pressure of other avocations, and 
partly, because I experienced some difficulty in obtaining the 
information you wish for respecting the offences which are capital 
under English law. This information I only obtained a few days 
ago, and it is as follows: — 
1 High Treason. 
2 Murder. 
A nameless offence. 
Poisoning, stabbing, or wounding with intent to murder. 
Burglary accompanied with assault with intent to murder. 
Robbery accompanied with stabbing, cutting or wounding. 
Piracy accompanied with attempt to murder, or wound any person. 
Arson of a dwelling-house, any person being therein. 


9 Cutting away a vessel with intent to murder. 
10 Exhibiting false lights with intent to bring a vessel into danger. 


DIS OF 


These offences are, 1 understand, all that are now punishable 
by death according to our law. But the penalty is virtually 
repealed in all cases, except of deliberate murder. 

I am sorry to learn that ill health and pecuniary difficulty 
impede your exertions in this cause of humanity. The death 
penalty is a disgrace to our age, and I feel assured it must soon 
give way before enlightened public opinion. Yet there are few 
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amongst us who take any active interest in the matter, and fewer 
still who are disposed to assist with pecuniary means in promoting 
this reform, which must be my excuse to you for declining to send 
you a contribution. All, and much more than we can raise here, 
are needed for home operations, so that we must leave it to the 
friends of the cause in America, to battle on their own ground, 
with their own resources. We are to have a public meeting in 
this city, the day after to-morrow, to seek to revive an interest in 
this question. I do not expect a great deal from it, yet something 
may be done, and it is well to keep the cause alive in the public 
mind. We had a good meeting about two weeks ago, but we find 
it difficult to secure continuous effort. 

I am in the habit of visiting our largest prison, but my object 
is to speak to the prisoners on the subject of temperance, which 
seems to me a subject of the first importance, as it is from the 
use of strong drinks that nearly all their crimes assume their 
greatest force. 

Accept my thanks for your letter. You apologize for writing 
it because you do not know me personally, but we know each 
other notwithstanding. I regret that bad trade, much wretched- 
ness at home, and many demands upon my purse, make it neces- 
sary for me to decline sending you any money. You have my 
best sympathy with you in your efforts to improve the condition of 
the criminal, and to hasten the day when the death punishment will 
be altogether abolished. 

Believe me very sincerely your friend, 
JAMES HAvuGuTon. 

To Charles Spear, Esq., Boston, U.S. A. 





PrrsonaL Security. — A lawyer in New York, at the request 
of a husband dissatisfied with his matrimonial connection, recently 
undertook to draw up a paper for a separation. The price agreed 
upon for the paper was $5, but the unfortunate husband, when the 
deed was concluded, announced that he had not funds enough to 
pay the charge, but would leave the woman as security, while he 
stepped out to raise the money. At the last accounts the coun- 
sellor was in full possession of the security, with no prospect of 
a redemption. — Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Letters from Friends. 


ARTICLE XII. 


LETTERS FROM FRIENDS. 


Since the loss of our companion, we have received many strong 
expressions of sympathy. And we know of no friend who has 
written more kindly than the one from Springfield. We suppose 
it was not intended for publication, but we know he will excuse 
us for the liberty. We thank him and all others for their strong 
expressions of sympathy in our behalf, and we can only say that 
we trust that our future devotedness to the cause will be such 
that no friend will ever regret any assistance he may have ren- 
dered us. 






SPRINGFIELD, Mass., JULY 22, 1849. 
FRIEND SPEAR, 

Believing the cause in which you are engaged very important, 
and eminently Christian, and being fully satisfied of your disin- 
terestedness in your labors for the good of the unfortunate, and 
knowing that you cannot subsist on air alone, I send you the 
enclosed mite, which you can appropriate to your own con- 
1 venience, in, that way which, in your judgment will best promote 
your comfort and usefulness. 

Though a stranger, permit me here to tender to you the assur- 
ance of my condolence and sympathy, in the loss you sustain by 
the recent death of the companion of your bosom; may the rich 
consolations of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, be available to you on 
this trying and deeply afflictive occasion; and may it be the 
| means of’ girding you afresh for labor in behalf of those whose 
i condition is even worse than that of widowhood. 

Yours truly, 
E. W. Twine. 








: A SPaANIsH proverb says, that the Jews ruin themselves at 
i their passover, the Moors at their marriages, and the Christians 
in their law-suits. 









Literary World. 


LITERARY WORLD. 








Gospel Teacher, and Universalist Miscellany: A monthly Magazine, devo- 
ted to Biblical Literature, &c., Rev. J. G. Adams, Rev. T. H. Miller, Edi- 
tors. ‘This periodical has improved under the new arrangement. The arti- 
cles are various and well written. Price $1,00 a year. 


American Phrenological Journal. New York; Fowlers & Wells. Reg- 
ularly does this monthly come to hand, and always richly Jaden with the fruits 
of long and patient research. 


The Science of Man applied to Epidemics ; their Cause, Cure, and Preven- 
tion. By Lewis S. Hough: Boston, Bela Marsh. The author has ventured 
on a wide field. His object is to point out the true nature of Epidemics, and 
their appropriate Cure. He takes up nearly every variety ot Epidemic, and treats 
the whole in a plain, direct manner. His remarks on the true nature of Mar- 
riage are worthy of being well read. He even proposes to meet that formida- ie 
ble and dreadful scourge, the Cholera. We commend this work to the com- - 
munity, as one that will tend very much to enlighten and instruct. 


Brownson’s Quarterly Review. July, 1849: B. H. Greene, Publisher, 
Boston. With Mr. Brownson’s particular religious sentiments we have not 
much sympathy. We commend his journal, however, because he fearlessly 
expresses his own opinions. The present number contains a very able 
article on the conduct of the Legislature last winter, in refusing to grant 
the prayer of the Catholics, to incorporate the College of the Holy Cross, 
an Institution at Worcester. The Bill was lost, by a vote of 84 to 114. 
This article has since been published in a pamphlet form. ‘The present num- 
ber contains an article on Civil and Religious Toleration. H. M. Field’s 
Letter from Rome. The Church in the Dark Ages. Catholic Secular Lit- 
erature. 
































Littell’s Living Age. Before us are several numbers of this valuable work. 
We can never speak in too high terms of this periodical. ‘The conductor has 
access to the best periodicals of Europe, and well does he understand glean- 
ing from them the most valuable articles. 


Holden’s Dollar Magazine. New York. This work contains Biography, 
History, Science, Religion, Fiction, and almost every other department that 
will give interest to its columns. I[t is well printed, and withal, one of the 
cheapest Magazines in the country. 


Railway Guide for the New England States. Boston : Geo. K. Snow & Co., 
5 Washington St. Among the conveniences for the’ traveller, we know of no 
little work so convenient as the Railway Guide. There is a map of every 
Railroad in New England, and the time and place of starting, of every train, 
and the fare. And all for three cents! 


Graham’s Magazine, Sartain’s and other periodicals will receive due atten- 
tion. Booksellers are requested to forward their works early in the month. 







FROM THE HARPERS. 


From this firm we have received Macauley’s History of England in two 
volumes, a superb edition. Also, another volume of the Abbott series ; the 
History of Maria Antoinette. And Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States. 
One of the ablest lawyers in our city has promised us an article on Macauley. 
The rest will be noticed in our next. 


Opinions of the Press. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Prisoners’ Friend.— Mr. Charles Spear’s Magazine, devoted to the 
abolition of the gallows, and death penalties, is a noble moaument of its pro- 
jector’s devotion to a noble cause. It is issued in Boston, monthly, by Mr. 
Spear, and numbers among its contributors many of the best minds in the 
world,— Channing, Chapin, Parker, Lowell, Emerson, Mackay and others, 
for instance.— True Sun, N. York. 

The Prisoners’ Friend for January.— Ornamented with the product of the 
engraver’s genius, and full of interesting and wholesome matter. We just 
noticed the reception of the preceding number, but could not notice it worth- 
ily. Nor can we the present. We wish it long life and usefulness, at least, 
that it may live long enough to record the death and burial of the gallows.— 
Practical Christian. 


The Prisoners’ Friend, is published in Boston, at $2 per year. Rev. 
Cnartes Spear is the editor. Mr. S. has devoted a good portion of his life 
to the amelioration of the unfortunate’s condition, to reform the prisoner, pro- 
vide for him when he is set free, so as to lead him in an honest way. His 
great aim is to do good in the world. The outcast — the friendless and the 
housel.ss have his heartfelt sympathies, and they have received much good 
from his long continued and systematic efforts. 

Mr. 5. isa fast friend o! the great proposed reform in the punishment of 
capital offences. He prefers imprisonment for life, to neck-breaking, or kill- 
ing in return. 

His * Prisoners’ Friend,’ (he is really the Prisoners’ Friend, ‘ going about 
doing good,’) is now published monthly in the usual periodical form, each 
number containing 40 or 50 pages. He makes it an exceedingly interesting 
and valuable publication. — Hartford Times. 


The Prisoners’ Friend for June, lies on our table. Itis the best number 
of that benevolent publication we have yet seen. It contains a great number 
of interesting articles. It will be a monument of credit t its editor and own- 
er, Rev. Chas. Spear, when his ill-paid labors have ceased forever.— Evening 
Musem. 


The Prisoners’ Friend. The editor has adopted the following for his mot- 
to, from Lord Ashley’s Speech in the House of Commons : ‘ If we would not 
consent to tax ourselves for the Prevention of Crime, we must be taxed still 
more heavily for the Punishment of it. ‘The expense for one convict for one 
year would educate more then one hundred children.’ 

With this view, we fully concur, and would urge the importance of adopt- 
ing every reasonable means, to prevent crime, and to reform the criminal. 
This is the only work of the kind in our country, devoted to this truly philan- 
thropic cause. Mr. Spear is a good man, engaged ina good work. Sub- 
scribe for the Prisoners’ Frienp.— Vater Cure Journal. 


The Prisoners’ Friend. The February number is on our table. We have 
no doubt the contents are good, but we wish there was a little more trimming 
about the pamphlet — it is seldom that publishers are open to the charge of 
not trimuning sufficiently. — Chronotype. 





Correction. Some have supposed that we had sold the Prisoners’ Friend 
to our friend Bela Marsh. This is a mistake. He simply mails the Maga- 
zine, and keeps the accounts. 
































To Correspondents, Etc. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Exizasetn Pease, Darlington, England. This devoted friend of our 


cause, will receive our thanks for her interesting letter. She must allow us 
to give an extract hereafter. 


Cuas. Gitpin, London. We thank him for forwarding English papers 
that relate to any Reform. In regard to the publishing of our Essays on the 


Punishment of Death, we should, of course, wish him to give a cheap edition 
as he proposes. 


Ricnaro D. Wees, Dublin. We feel grateful for the deep sympathy 
which he manifests for our great cause, and especially for his kind allusions 


to the Howard Festival, and for sending us such papers as bear upon the 
Prison Reform. 


James Haveuron, Dublin. For the valuable information he has forward- 
ed, on the Death Penalty in England, we feel truly grateful, and the facts 
must be peculiarly interesting to our American readers. 


J. E. Snopcrass, Baltimore. We are right glad to hear from our devoted 
friend. His communications are always welcome. His extensive knowledge 
of the Prison Reform at the South, and his former connection with the press 
peculiarly fit him for giving that kind of information which is absolutely need- 
ed in New England. As it respects the money forwarded, he need not 
trouble himself about it. His word is sufficient. 


Matitpoa F. Dana. We must thank this lady for her efforts in our behalf. 
Her poetic effusions will always be read with great pleasure. 


Mrs. H. J. Lewis, is very obliging, to forward that beautiful article. She 
must not forget us. 


E.W. Twine, Springfield. For his deep sympathy for our domestic afflic- 
tion, we feel truly grateful. Also for his donation to our cause. He must 
forgive us for making a slight extract. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Tas number commences our second volume. We have aimed to improve 
the work by procuring better paper, by improving the type, and in various 
other ways. 

We commence the work with many facilities far beyond what we have had 
before ; especially from abroad, as will be seen from our foreign correspon- 
dence. 

Our subscribers will receive our thanks for their remittances, and to those 
who are in arrears, we must ask for the small amounts now due us. 


Our Encravine. This we procured from Bufford & Co. It is a beauti- 
ful speciinen of Lithography, and our readers must be interested, to have in 
their possession a view of an institution of so benevolent a character. 





Donations.— Henrietta Sargent, Boston, 1,00; Geo. Folger, Princeton, 
2,00 ; Friend, Worcester, 2,00; Valorous Taft, Upton, 1,00; Daniel Hol- 
brook, 25; Geo. Barber, Medway, 1,00; Friend, Fayville, 50; Friend, 
do., 50; Mrs. Elias Smith, Lynn, 1,00 ;.Albert M. Bruce, Canton, 1,00; 
Dr. Tucker, Stoughton, 1,00. 
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Soto Water Cure. Finding that our health was seriously affected by 
our numerous labors, we have at last sought relief in cold water, at the insti- 
tution in Winter St., under the care of Dr. Prior, assisted by Prof. Bronson. 
On the cover, will be seen their advertisement. Prof. Bronson gives especial 
attention now to the Diseases of the Eye. We must say that we have found 
relief in this mode of cure, and we recommend our friends to call and exam- 
ine for themselves. ‘The house is centrally situated, and with polite atten- 
dants, the patient is rendered every way comfortable. 


Our New Mission. In our last number, we stated, that since the loss of 
our companion, we should give up ourself more completely to the great work 
of Prison Reform. Our plan is to sell our own books, viz., The Titles of Je- 
sus, Essays on Capital Punishment, Voices from Prison, etc. To lecture oc- 
casionally, and to enlist, as far as possible, every Press, and every Pulpit. 
We have already visited Worcester, and gone over the whole prison. There 
we found five men charged with capital offences. We have have also visited 
several towns, and we find the cause now every where making rapid progress. 
Our readers may expect some interesting details hereafter. 


Vorices From Prison. A third edition of this work is now published. 
And as many seem not to understand the nature of the work from the title, a 
few words may not be inappropriate. ‘The work is divided into three parts. 
Part 1. Distincuisuep Prisoners. James Montgomery, Madame Guyon, 
John Bunyan, William Dodd, D.D., Sir Walter Ralegh, ete. Part II, 
Roya. Prisoners. Richard Ceur de Lion, Edward the Second, Anne Bo- 
leyn, Lady Jane Grey, etc. Part II. Strate Prisoners. John Quiner, of 
Beverley, Obadiah Parker, O'Connor, ete. Part ]1V. Music or rue Prison. 
* Oft at Midnight’s Silent Hour,’ ‘O, Where are his Joys,’ ete. 

The whole closes with Biographical Sketches of some of the eminent men, 
from whose writings the work is made up. The whole forming a curious and 
valuable work, and perfectly original in its design. 


Our Pians anv Prospects.—In the commencement of a new volyme, of 
course, we lrave the experience of the past to guide us. During the past 
year, we have secured the services of several friends, and had the promise of 
many valuable articles for our present volume. Among the writers who have 
promised aid is Dr. Howe, who is to give an important article on Criminal Re- 
form in Europe. We have also prospects of continued information from the 
Old World. 

As we shall be obliged to travel much, the pecuniary affairs will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill. We trust our friends will continue 
their favors, and on our own part, no effort will be spared to give interest and 
permanency to the whole moral movement. 

Our readers will see that we have given larger type than formerly. This 
we have done partly because many subscribers requested the change, and we 
think it will be admitted by all to be a deeided improvement. 


Bounp Votumes. The first number of the Prisoners’ Friend is now ready 
for sale, handsomely bound. Price $2. Old numbers that are good, will be 


taken in exchange for 50 cts. 


Our Prospectus. We send in this number a copy of our Prospectus. 
We trust that every subscriber will, at least, send-us one more, and this will 


enable us to place the Magazine on a firm basis. 














